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in conversation without something of anecdote 
and story. Ss , 

Doubtless. But this'is very different from per- 
sonality. Conversation may have all that is 
valuable in it, and all that is lively and pleasant, 
without anything that comes under the head of 

ersonality. The house in which, above all others 
Thave ever been an inmate of, the life and the 
spirit and the joy of conversation have been the 
most intense, is a house in which I hardly ever 
heard an evil word uttered against any one.— 
Guesses at Truth. 





TALLEYRAND AND THE COUNTRY- 
WOMAN. 


In 1793, M. de Talleyrand was in Boston. One 
day, Whilst crossing the market-place, he was com- 
lied to step by a long row of wagons, all loaded 
with vegetables. The wily courtier, generally so 
dead to emotion, could not but look with a kind of 
jeasure at these wagons, and the little wagoners, 
who, by-the-by, were young and pretty country- 
women. Suddenly the vehicles came to a stand, 
and the eyes of M. de Talleyrand chanced to rest 
upon one of the young women, who appeared 
more lovely and graceful than the others. An 
exclamation escaped from his lips. It attracted the 
atiention of the fair one, whose country dress and 
Jarge hat bespoke daily visits to the market. As 
she beheld the astonished Talleyrand, whom she 
recognized immediately, she burst out laughing. 
“What! is it you?” exclaimed she. 








“ Yes, indeed, itisI. But you, what are you 
doing here ?” 

“1?” said the young woman, “ I am waiting for 
my turn to pass on. 1 am going to sell my greens 
and vegetables at the market.” - 

At that moment the wagons began to move 
along; she of the straw hat applied the whip to 
her horse, told M. de TaNeyrand the name of the 
village where she was living, requesting him 
earnestly to come and sce her, disappeared, and 
left him as if riveted to ihe spot by this strange 
apparition. 

Whe was this young market-woman? Madame 
ld Comtesse de la Tour-du-Pin, (Mademoiselle de 
Dillon,) the most elegant among the ladies of the 
court of Louis XVIth, King of France, and whose 
moral and intellectual worth/had shone with so daz- 
gling a luster in the society of her numerous friends 
and admirers. At the time when the French nobil- 
ity emigrated, she was young, lovely,endowed with 
the most remarkable talents, and, like all the 
ladies who held a rank at the court, had only had 
time to attend to such duties as belonged to her 
highly fashionable and courtly life. 

Let any one fancy the sufferings and agony of 
that woman, born in the lap of wealth, and who 
had breathed nothing but perfumes under the 
gilded ceilings of the royal palace at Versailles, 
when all at once she found herself surrounded 
with blood and massacres, and saw every kind of 
danger besetting her young and beloved husband 
and her infant child. 

They succeeded in flying from France. It was 
their good fortune to escape from the bloody land 
where Robespierre and his associates were busy 
atthe work of death. Alas! in those times of 
terror the poor children themselves abandoned 
with joy the parental roof, for no hiding-place was 
secure against the vigilant eye of those monsters 
who thirsted for innocent blood. 

The fugitives landed in America, and first went 
to Boston, where they found a retreat. But what 
achange for the young, pretty, and fashionable 
lady, spoiled from infancy by loud and continual 
praises of her beauty and talents! ‘ 
Mons. de la Tour-du-Pin was extravagantly 
fond of his wife. At the court of France he had 
seen her, with the proud eye of a husband, the 
object of general admiration. Indeed, her conduct 
had always been virtuous axd exemplary. But 
now in a foreign land, and among unsophisticated 
republicans, (1793,) what was the use of courtly 
refinements ? 

Happy as he was in seeing her escape from all 
the perils he had dreaded on her own account, 
still he could not but deplore the future lot of the 
wife of his bosom. However, with the prudent 
foresight of a good father and a kind husband, he 
nerved himself against despair, and exerted him- 
self to render their condition less miserable than 
that of many emigrants who were starving when 
ihe little money they had brought over with them 
had been exhausted. Nota word of English did 
he know ; but his wife spoke it fluently, and ad- 
mirably well. 

They boarded at Mrs. Muller’s, a good-natured, 
notable woman, who, on every occasion, evinced 
the greatest respect and admiration for her fair 
boarder; yet M. de la Tour-du-Pin was in con- 
stant dread lest the conversation of that good, 
plain, and well-meaning woman might be the 
cause of great ennui to his lady. What a contrast 
to the seeiety of such gentlemen as M. de Nor- 
bonne, M. de Talleyrand, and the high-minded and 
polished nobility otf France! Whenever he was 
hinking of this transition, (particularly when ab- 
sent from his wife, and tilling the garden of the 
cottage which they were going to inhabit,) he felt 
such pangs and heart-throbbings as to make him 
apprehensive on his return to Mrs. Muller’s to 
meet the looks of his beloved wife, whom he 
expected to see bathed in tears. Meanwhile, the 
good hostess would give him a hearty shake of the 
hand, and repeat to him, “ Happy husband! 
Happy husband !” 

At last came the day when the fugitive family 
left the boarding-house of Mrs. Muller to go and 
inhabit their little cottage, where they were to be 
at last exempt from want, with an only servant, a 







































hegro, a kind of Jack-o’-all-trades—viz., gardener, 
footman, and cook. The last function M. de la 
Tour-du-Pin dreaded most of all to see him under- 
take. ' 

It was almost dinner-time. The poor emigrant 
went into his little garden to gather some fruit, 
and tarried as long as possible. On his return 
home, his wife was absent; looking for her, he 
~vutered the kitchen, and saw a young eountry- 
woman, who, with her back to the doer, was 
cneading dough; her arms of snowy whiteness 
were bare to the elbows. M. de la Tour-du-Pin 
tarted; the young woman turned round. It was 
iis beloved wife, who had exchanged her muslins 
ind silk for a country dress, not as for a fancy 
vall, but to play the part of a real farmer’s wife. 
At the sight of her husband, her cheeks crim- 
oned, and she joined her hands, in a supplicating 
nanner. “Oh! my love,’ said she, “do not 
augh at me. Iam as expert as Mrs. Muller.” 

Too full of emotion to speak, he clasps her to 
his bosom, and kisses her fervently. From his 
nquiries, he learns that when he thought her 
ziven up to despair, she had employed her time 
more usefully for their future happiness. She 
had taken lessons from Mrs. Muller and her ser- 
yants, and, after six months, had become skillful 
in the culinary art, a thorough housekeeper, dis- 
covering her angelic nature and admirable forti- 
tude. 

“Dearest,” continued she, “if you knew how 
easy it is! We in a moment understand what it 
would cost a countrywoinan sometimes one or 
two years to learn.. Now we shall be happy—you 
will no longer be afraid of ennui for me, nor [| of 
doubts about my abilities, of which I will give 
you many proofs,” said she, looking with a bewitch- 
ing smile at him.- “ Come, come, you promised 
us a salad, and I am going to bake for to-morrow ; 
the oven is hot. To-day the bread of the town 
Will do—but oh ! henceforward leave it to me.” 

From that moment, Madame de la Tour-du-Pin 
kept her word; she iysisted on going herself to 
Boston to sell her vogetables and cream-cheeses. 

t was on such an errand to town that M. de 
Talleyrand met her. The day after, he went to 
pay her a visit, and found her in the poultry-yard, 
surrounded by a host of hungry chicks and 
pigeons. 
_ She was all that she had promised tobe. Be- 
tides, her health had been so much benefited, that 
she seemed less fatigued by the housework than 
if she had attended the balls of the winter. Her 
beauty, which had been remarkable in the gorge- 
ous palace of Versailles, was dazzling in her 
cottage in the New World. M. de Talleyrand 
nt Indeed | 
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This little adventure left a impression on 
the mind of M. de Talleyrand, who used to relate 
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“ Rducation is the cheap defense of Nations,” 
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LETTERS AND REPORTS 


FROM EMINENT GENTLEMEN INDORSING THE COURSE 
OF STUDY AND PRACTICAL PLAN OF OPERATION. 


REPORT. 


From Geo. W. Bungay, Esq., Author of “ Crayon Sketches.” 
(From a Published Letter.) 


The city of Poughkeepsie is noted -far and near for the 
purity of its atmosphere, the richness of its soil, the abund- 
ance of its natural resources, and the wealth, enterprise, and 
intelligence of its inbabitants. In a word, it is a paradise of 
a place-—a city of rural palaces and temples of learning. 
It ‘is situated on the beautiful banks of the Hudson, andis 
justly celebrated for the weird and picturesque grandeur of 
its river and mountain scenery, the classic reminiscences of 
its Revolutionary history, for its famous schools, colleges, 
and ladies’ seminaries, and the high character of its citi- 
Zens. 

It would be difficult to finda more desirable place for a 
residence. It is within six hours’ ride of five of the most 

prominent states of the Union, and is easy of access from 

all parts of the United States and Canada, by railway and 

river. The moral tone of society is excellent, and its educa- 

tional advantages are unsurpassed by any rural city in the 

state or nation. It is not a matter of surprise that such men 

as Prof. Morse, who taught science to speak the language 

of lightning, and Benson J. Lossing, the artist and author, 

and Matthew Vassar, Esq., the benevolent founder of the 
Female College endowed with $400,000, chose this place for 
their permanent home. 

I visited Poughkeepsie to attend public exercises at East- 
MAN’s StaTz AND National Bustyess Copises, and as this 
excellent institution is one of the most notable features of 
this pleasant city, I shall give you a short sketch of it, be- 
lieving that there are many among your readers who will 
desire to avail themselves of its rare advantages. 

THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
two in number, are large edifices, situated on Washington 
and Vassar streets, with Post-Office and Telegraph communi- 
cation with each, and are sufficiently large to accommodate 
Five Hundred Students with the offices, desks, seats, tables, 
and other appointments needed in a first-class Business Col- 
lege. 

The different departments are handsomely fitted and fur- 
nished with all the apparatus required for the accommoda- 
tion of the pupils who seek so properly a commercial or 
business education here. 

The walls are adorned with splendid specimens of pen- 
manship, autograph letters from noted persons in Europe 
and America, and fine photograph likenesses of men and 
womer who have distinguished themselves by their talents 
and their acquirements. 

The buildings are used entirely for business departments 
—Lecture and Recitation Rooms, the pupi's boarding in 
private families (under the supervision of the Institution) 
who receive as boarders only the pupils of the College, which 

system of boarding seems to be very much preferred by 
parent and pupil. 

The Washington-street building is used entire for 

ACTUAL BUSINESS PURPOSES, 
in carrying out the original and pre-eminent mode of busi- 
ness instruction, embracing 
THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

and Is fitted with the following offices for officers’ business : 
Fastman’s College Bank and National Bank, Union Store, 
Insurance Office, Express Office, Railroading, Steam-Ship, 
and Boating Departments, Post-Ofiice, Custom-House, and 
Stationery Department, Télegraph Office, Jobbing and For- 
warding and Commission Departments, and Exchange Office 
and Collection Agency, while the Vassar-street building is 
devoted to theory in preparing the pupil to enter upon the 
actual business course. 

A GLANCE AT THE ARMY OF GENTLEMEN 
Receiving instruction here is certainly very suggestive. 
There are representatives from nearly every part of the 
Fast, West, North, and loyal South, and also from the Cana- 
das, South Americs, and Cuba, end a more respectable, in- 
telligent body of young men are seldom seen together. 

I cannot say all that I would in the short space of a news- 








paper letter of the advantages of this Institution. 


THE INDE 


It is not expected that all who graduate here will become | 
merchonts or bankers, for it is equally essential that the 





farmers, mechanics, ent all others should have such knowl- 
edge as is here imparted. 
A very interesting and important feature in the College 
course Lere is 2 Sears or Leorungs by distinguished men, 
such 2s Joun B. Govan, the electric speaker; E. H. Cmapry, 
the orator, whose living words have the rhythmic flow and 
liquid harmony of music; Etmu Bueeirr, the walking 
encyclopedia and living polyglot of languages; Joun G. 
Saxz, the American Thomas Hood, whose sunshiny humor 
has made Lisname familiar as a household word; AxTemus 
Warp, (Brown,) the famous wax-figure man, whose exhibi- 
tions draw well in Vanity Fair ; the Hon. Tom MagsHAtt, the 
Kentucky orator; Sariuarzr, (Madame Partington, of funny 
memory ; J. R. Grppinas, the Joshua who commands the sun 
of freedom to stand still while he pursues his opponents; 
Dozstioxs, the humorist, Grace Greenwoop, the accom- 
plished author; Gzorcz D. Prentiss, the editor and poet; 
Peter Coorgr, the merchant prince and man of business - 
P. T. Barnum, the great showman, whose practical lectures 
have added vastly to his reputation ; and many others who 
equally deserve consideration. 
In conclusion, I would suggest that young men who desire 
to sueceed in life, whether they be 
MERCHANTS, FARMERS, PROFESSIONAL MEN, OR‘ 
MECHANICS, 
cannot afford to lose the advantages of this school. 
PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 
should be interested in this system of practical business 
instruction. Here your boys are taught that which they will 
use when they become men, and the whole course is taken 
up in such an interesting manner that the student never fails 
to apply himself with an energy satisfactory to teacher and 
parent. 
I will add that the student is also taught the Graces of 
Polite Learning and Belles-Lettres literature, and that the 
physical and moral welfare of the student are watche: over 
with parental care and solicitude. 
But I must close by again making the suggestion that the 
young man who wishes to excel as a 
MERCHANT, FARMER, MECHANIC, TEACHER, LAW- 
YER, OR PHYSICIAN, 
will find that a short time spent at this Institution will be of 
incslculable advantage to him through life. 


LETTER FROM ELIHU BURRITT. 
(Learned Blacksmith.) 
In regard to this system of Education. Mr. Burritt has 
lectured before this College for three years past, and has 
thus become acquainted with ihe course of study and the 


plan of operation. 
New Brrratn, Conn. 


H. G. Eastman, Esq, Aly Dear Sir—I have felt a 
great interest in the churacter and success of your 
admirable School of Business, At each visit, my 


impression of its happy adaptation to the wants of the 
present day was strengthened and deepened. Indeed, 
institution could be 


no more’ American—more char- 


acteristic of the improvements of the age. The practical 
education imparted is so ample, varied, and utilitarian, that 
any young man who takes a fair and honest advantage of it, 
must be fitted for any department of business which he may 
choose for life, whether he become a merchant, banker, 
manufacturer, or farmer. To gain thus in a few months 
what would cost years of business life to acquire without 
such a course of instruction, is a privilege which should 
commend your insiitution to the patronage of the whole 
business community. I would congratulate you on the 
high character of your College in Oswego, and on the suc- 
cess which has crowned your efforts in this important de- 
partment of education. I am glad you have transferred 
your sphere of labor to such a central, accessible, and pleas- 
ant locality as Toughkeepsie ; a city whichis so aimirably 
adapted for an institution of this kind. 
Wishing you the largest success, 
Tam truly yours, 
Fura Borer. * 


LETTER FROM THE MAYOR 


KEEPSIE. 


Maror’s Orrick, PouGHEEEPSIE, 
July 1, 1862. { 


H. G. Eastman, Ese., Dear Sir—I take great pleasure in in- 


OF POUGH- 


dorsing the. above from Mr. Burritt; and as my son has 
received the benefits of your institution, I at the same time 
cheerfully recommend 46 Superior advantages and your 
practical mode of instruction to those who have sons to 


educate. 
J, BOWNE, Mayor of Poughkeepsie. 
LETTER FROM THE CLERGY OF POUGH- 
KEEPSIE. 


, PovguKerrstr, N. Y., July 1, 1862, 
Ii. G, Eastman, Esq., Dear Sir— Being personally acquainted 
with your institution, we are gratified to indorse the above ; 
and having witnessed the practical operation of teacbers and 
pupils, we unhesitatingly commend its superior advantages 
to young men at home and abroad. 


G. M. WECKRON, Pastor First Reformed Dutch church. 
MOSES TYLER, Pastor Congregationalist church. 


CHAS. 8. HAGEMAN, Pastor Second Reformed Dutch 
church. 


J. L. G. WKOWN, Pastor Methodist church, 
SAMUEL BUEL, Pastor Episcopal church. 
Cc. N. CHANDLER, Pastor First Baptist church. 


LETTER FROM M. VASSAR, Jr., AND M. VAS- 
SAR, Esgq., 
Founpr: or Vassar FRMaLZ CoLuece. 
PovGHKEEPsI£, Jan. 21, 1863. 

Hi. G. Eastman, Esq., Dear Sir—Having visited your School 
of Business frequently the past two years with great pleasure 
and satisfaction, and comiag in contact, at home and abroad, 
with students who had finished the Course of Instruction, 
from their expressed satisfaction, and my own observation of 
your plan of Pracricat Instruction, I would recommend any 
young man who is desirous of preparing himself for the active 
duties of life—such as Mercantile, Commercial, Manufactur- 
ing, Banking, or aught else, wherein the upright, honest, 
industrious man is engaged—to place himself under your in- 
struction, and thus reap the advantage which your Institu- 
tlon possesses. 


Yours, M. VASSAR, Jr, 
I have read the above, and fully concur in the recommen- 
dation. - Yours, MIVASSAR, 


LETTER FROM REV. JAMES OCUYLER. 
PHILaDELPatA, Pa., June 26, 1862, 
Prov, H. G. Eastwan, My Dear Sir—Since my return from 
Europe, I have not, until now, found time to express to you 
my thanks for the attention shown my sons, and for the ben- 
efits they derived while attending your excellent School of 
Business. 1 am gratified with their improvement in the very 
important, and, seeming to me, most Prorzs studies they 
pursued 3 and, although I intend them to follow agricultural 
pursuits, the practical training they have received at your 
hands will be equally valuable to them through life. 

Thanking you again, I remain, very truly yours, 





, - 
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LETTER FROM E. B. OSBORNE, Ese. 


OFFICE oF THE PouGHKEEPSIEZ TELEGRAPH, 
Sept. 1, 1862. 


H. G, EastMaX, Esq., Dear Sir—I bear testimony with 
pleasure to the excellence of your Institution as a School for 
Young Mcn preparing to engage in the active duties of life. 
Having witnessed the thorough progress of my son in a 
course of Instruction at your College, I can commend the 
Institution to others, in the full conviction that it is provided 
with talent and facilities for such instruction which com- 
mend it »s worthy of general patronage. 

E. B. OSBORNE. 


_— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A PRACTICAL BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION 

Is now fully conceded, for in this age of the world only edu- 
cated labor is sure of success, 

Tnat the nation grows more practical as it grows in pros- 
perity, is seetand acknowledged ; and that it requires men 
practically educated—educated for business and the times— 
to meet its demands, is apparent to every observer of human 
nature. Henry Clay was never more truthful than when he 
said: ‘* Young man, qualify yourself for business. The pro- 
Sessions are full, and the age demands it. Educate yourself 
for business—a business man for the farm, counting-room, and 
commercial pursuits—and you will succeed now and hereafter.” 
This being so, and the world understanding it, schools and 
studies commensurate with the age were long ago felt to be 
a necessity. Hence the establishment of this Business Col- 
lege ten years since, founded on the great motto of Agesi- 


t javs, ** Teach your boys that which they will practice when 


they become men.” And the energies of its founder have 
since been devoted to perfecting a course of study adapted 
to the large class of young men who desire to be educated 
for the practical business duties and employments of life —in- 
siructing ther in those branches that the present day seems 
to demand, conducting the entire operations in the most 
interesting and practical manner possible. 

THE INSTITUTION 

bas continued to grow in favor, until it is now second to no 
other college of learning in this country, in point of useful- 
ness and prosperity. It has ever ranked as the first Business 
Schoolin the Union ; and that its practical plan of operation 
has now placed it far in advance of all Commercial or 
Mercantile colleges in the world, an examination will 
preve. 

The superiority it claims over q@her institutions of a 
similar character, is in the new. mode of instruction, com- 
bining theory and practice, by means of certain counting- 
room, banking-house, office, and actual business operations, 
described and copyrighted by law to the College, and in use 
in no other. It was presented to the world two years ago, 
with the full belief that it would stand the most rigid exam- 
ination; and that it has been a gratifying success is fully 


substantiated by the testimony in recent reports from some 


honorable positions. 


system. 


A BRIEF SYNOPSIS 


CORN EXCHANGE PRINCIPLE. 
Tax Purizis first instructed in the elements of Penmanship 
Book-Keeping, A t 


Rye 


. Forms, Letter-Writing 





Es 


DeraxrMENT, and furnished with a capital, consisting o 


Drafts, Notes, Manifests, Bills of Lading, Insurance Policies 
Letters of Credit, Deeds, Bonds, Mortgages, Railroad Reports 


cles of Coparinership, Assignment, etc., etc., and then com 


mences business operations, buys and sells merchandise 


real estate, stocks, etc., imporis and forwards goods, pur 


orders, notes, drafts, bills of exchange, acceptances, accoun 


balances his books weekly. 


then, in regular turn, Freight Agent, Insurance Agent, For 


final’: . 
completed. . 


of the best educators and business men of the country, who 
have witnessed the operations of teachers and pupils, as 
well as irom graduaies who, through its benefits, have risen . 
above the trammels of want, and are filling lucrative and 


The system of practical instruction is founded on princi- 
ples so simple and self-evident that it requires only an 


examination to be admitted and understood ; and a personal 
examination of tbe Institution, in all its appointments, is 
sufficient to thoroughly demonstrite the practicability of the 


OF THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AND GENERAL PLAN 
OF OPERATION, AS CONDUCTED ON THE LONDON 


and Business Arithmetic. The time occupied in the prepar- 
eneory is usually four weeks, depending altogether on his 
previous attainments and natural capacity. There are regu- 
lar Proiessors and daily Recitations in the AcapsMic Branca- 
He is then assigned his official desk in the Business 


Cash, Real Estate, Merchandise, and Stocks, corresponding 
with the business in which he is to first engage, and opens 
books accordingly ; he receives his Bank and Check Books 


at the Bank, and from the Stationer his Blank forms of 


Suminary Statements, Abstracts, Powers of Attorney, Arti- 


chases and ships goods on his own and joint account, gets 
insured and makes out insurance policies, makes regular 
deposits at the bank, gives and receives checks, receipts, 


sales, receives and manages estates, holds correspondence 
with different firms and individuals through the post-offices, 
sends and receives telegraph messages, computes all interest 


and calculations connected with his transactions, and finally 
From this he becomes Merchant in the Union Store, and 


warder, Grain Dealer, Importing Merchant, Commission 
Merchant, with one or two and three partners, Auctioheer, 
Exchange Broker, Jobber, Real Estate Agent or Operator, 
Steam-boat Owner, Shipper, Consignee, Railroad and Steam- 
ship Agent, Postmaster, Manufacturer, Nurseryman, and, 
as Banker, when the prescribed Business Course is 


The Coniser Bayks, two in number, are actual Banks of 






vised or introduced—it placing the pupil at once in Aorva, 
Boustnzss, and making him practically acquainted with every 
variety of accounts, and the whole routine of business trans- 
action, from the simple details of a country store to the 
more complicated operation of our extensive mercantile es- 
tablisbments and banking institutions. 

It will also be seen that this Course gives a student that 
practical knowledge of Mathematics, Grammar, Composi- 
tion, Spelling, Word Studies, and the English branches in 
general, which cannot be obtained as perfectly or rapidly in 
any’other manner. 


ae 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Let no man enter into business who is ignorant of the man- 
ner of regulating books. Never let him imagine that any 
degree of naiural ability will supply the deficiency, or 
preserve multiplicity of affairs from inextricable con- 
fusion.—Da. JoHNsoON. 


The following will give an idea Of the course of Double 
Entry Book-Keeping in the different departments, the Books 
used, ete. : 

MEECHANDIEING.—Both stock and partnership books, for 
wholesale and retail, with or without auxiliaries, either 
using day-book, journal, ledger, and auxiliaries; day-book 
in journal form, and auxiliaries, or cash-book, sales-book, 
invoice-book, bill-book, day-book, and ledger, as principal 


books. 
PARTNERSHIP BOOKS. 


Two, three, four, and six partners, representing the differ- 
ent changes in business. 

FORWARDING AND COMMISSION BUSINESS, 
Improved forms. 


MANUFACTURING, INDIVIDUAL, 


BUSINESS. 


Books in use for small and largebusiness. 


AND JOINT - STOCK 


JoubInG Busiyess.—Books for large and small business 
houses. 
Srxam-noatrne.— Books for both river and lake business, 
Rawroapiné.—Books and auxiliaries for the most exten- 
sive business, showing the whole manner of operating in 
freight, ticket, and other departments. 
Bangine.—Books and auxiliaries for both private and in- 
corporated institutions, the whole routine of operation being 
actually performed by the student with the facility of two 
regular banks, compiete in bills, furniture, and every neces- 
sary fixture of a regular chartered institution. 
Improved forms of book-keeping for Printers and Publish- 
ers, Lumbering, and Hotel business. 
ADMINISTRATORS’ Books, giving a full exhibit of the business. 
BrokkRAGE AND Excuanee.—Complete forms and auxiliaries, 
TeLecRara Orrices are furnished with a full set of books, 
reports, bills, etc. 
Post-Orrick Business.—Books and auxiliaries for cach 
office. Offices are furnished with postage-stamps, reports, 
bills, mait-bags, and every fixture of a U. S. office. 

EXPRESS BUSINESS, 
Books end simplified forms. 

RETAIL BUSINESS. 
Eastman’s Complete Account-Book in use, all the other 
books being resolved in this one for retail business, 

FARMERS’ AND NURSERYMEN’S BUSINESS. 

Fastman’s Complete Account-Book and Time-Table In use. 
In the routine of practical instruction the student becomes 
familiarized with changing tooks from single to double 
entry, changing stock-books to partnerships, and every form 
and principle of book-keeping known in well-regulated 
establishments. 


PENMANSHIP. 


“ The noblest acquisition of mankind is speech, and the most 
useful art is writing.” 


As every art is more or less valuable in preportion’ to its 
, | extensive usefulness, so the art of writing claims our high- 
, | est esteem, and every effort to improve or bring it nearer to 
perfecilon is eutitled to public encouragement. 

In the present state of society, writing has become a 
science, not only of public utility, but of absolute necessity 
to individuals. Its general usefulness in every walk of en- 
terprise and cemmerce, in every civilized nation, attaches an 
f | importance to it that cannot be mistaken, and makes it an 
object of the first necessity. Writing is one of the fine arts, 
and he who writes elegantly is an artist. Bad manuscript 
ie no sign of genius. It is a sign of nervous debility, of a 
deficient education, or of natural carelessness or incompe- 
» | tency. In this country, at the present day, correspond- 
, | enee enters so much into all the occasions and transactions 
of life, and letter-writing becomes such an important part of 
- | every successful business or profession, that & is demanded 
» | of young men that they make themselves masters of the 
- | pen—rapid, legible, elegant writers. 


elements, too, of promotion and success, and carries with 
it an indisputable reference. 
t | science has had certain rules to guide the pupil through 
difficulties, iteeems to have been different with the art of 
writing, and we claim, by a novel invention, called the 
“ Penman’s Assistant,” an illustration of which is herein 
given, to overcome in a very short time the greatest ob- 
stacles to proficiency in this most important branch of a 
proper education. 

to Penmanship has ever had a prominent place in the course 
of study pursued at this institution. The Spencerian System 
was long ago adopted, believing it to possess all the excel- 
lences which are so essential for business purposes; and 
taught as it is by two of the ablest teachers in the country, 
with the advantage of the Penman’s Assistant, it b 
most desirable feature of the course. 


‘ 





THEORY DEPARTMENT. 


A good, expeditious Handwriting is one of the strongest, 


While every other art or- 


Deposit, Discount, and Circulation, as somplete in every 
appointment as regular Chartered City Institutions, provided 
with their own Bills, Specie, Checks, Notes, Bills of Ex- 
change, etc., furnished with full sets of books, and the 
business done with as much accuracy and dexterity as in 
the flourishing Temples of Mammon in the Metropolis. 
Students act as President, Directors, Cashiers, Tellers, 
Book-keepers, etc., and hold their regular offices in their 


In this Departiwnent instruction is given in 

BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
as applied in business generally—taking up the more import- 
ant parts, embracing rules forthe most accurate and rapid 
methods for the practical application of Percentage—Interest, 
simple jand compound, Discount, Commission, Exchange, 
Profit and Loss, Copartnership Settlements, Averaginz, etc., 


turn. . 


Exchange principle. 
Post-Orrices, POUGHKEEPSIE AND New Yorx.—These office 


be recopied before being forwarded. 


student for acquiring perfection in the art of Telegraphing. 


the operator every advantage of a long eircuit. 


business is done with each. 


different roads and thirty stations are represented + 


Students act as auctioneers, clerks, and purchasers. 





JAMES OUYLER, M. EB, Church. 


! 


The Dry Goops aNp Grocuzy Departments are furnished 
with samples for buying and selling on the London Corn 


are furnished with every appointment of a United States 
office, and actual post-office business is done, viz.: Stamps 
sold, Letters stamped with postmark, mailed with post-bill, 
registered, and 3 regular set of books kept. Students act 
as postmasters, mail-carriers, and clerks. All letters are 
criticised as they pass through the offices, and those con- 
taining errors are corrected and sent back to the writer, to 


Triecrarg OFFICES, POUGHKREPSIZ AND New Yorx.—These 
offices, the first ever introduced into an institution of learn- 
ing, are furnished with every fixture of an office of the Amer- 
ican Telegraph Company, and every facility is afforded the | the highest attainment in this art. 


They are furnished with main and local batteries, giving 
The Faurent Orrick, InsuRANCE axD ExcHance Orrics, Ex- 
PREss OFFIOR, AND OFFicN OF Notary Pustic, with the other 
departments. are all complete in themselves, and an actual 


In the RAmroaDINe AND Feeigutixe Derarrvenr, eleven 


An Averton Satz takes place once a week, when sales of 
Real Estate, Stocks, Dry Goods, and Groceries are made. 


The above synopsis of this new mode of Instruction, com- 
bining Treorx and Paactics, is sufficient, I believe, to satisfy 
every one of its superiority over all other systems ever de- 


etc., until thoroughly informed in the matter. 


COMMERCIAL LAW, 

as applied to Contracts, Agencies, Partnerships, Indorsements, 
Sales, Negotiable Paper, and those points most intimately 
s | connected with the safe and sure prosecution of business 
and commercial transactions, and of such vital importance 
to the business man, whose life is a never-ceasing succes- 
sion of contracts and agencies. 

These lectures consist principally of familiar questtonings 
upon those branches of law most intimately connected with 
the safe and sure presecution of business. During these 
lectures students are exercised in writing and explaining 
contracts, agreements, bills of sale, bonds, deeds, mortgages, 


leases, articles of copartnership, tax lists, receipts, releases, 


ete. 
i CORRESPONDENCE, 


Embraces a suggestive Course of Instruction, comprising 
principles and rules, the observance of which will lead te 


Brevity in communication, folding, spelling. punctuation, 
capitals, use of words, etc., etc. 

That a lamentable deficiency exists in this branch of a 
proper education must be admitted by all who have had 
COMMERCIAL DEFINITIONS—SPELLING AND WORD 
STUDIES. 

Great interest is attached to # thorough understanding of 


the words of the English language that are in use in the best 


business circles. 
PRACTICAL READING, 


Post, and other first-class journals. The selections are 


a 


reports, and important home and foreign news. 
PHONOGRAPHY 
is taught in a thorough manner by Mr. Isaac Towrxins of The 
Telegraph, a skillful reporter and successful teacher. 
TELEGRAPHING. 
Great importance now attaches to this branch. Classesare 
formed every month, and with the advantage of the College 
Telegraph Offices, it requires but a short time for the pupils 
to become operators. 
POST-OFFICE BUSINESS. 
The student, in completing the prescribed Business Course, - 
holds the office of Postmaster in his regular business, aad 
thus becomes informed in the whole routine of the Business. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Lectures on the Nature and Causes of Wealth are given free 
time to time. 
Special Recitations and Lectures are also given on 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND MERCANTILE ETHICS. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE IN PENMANBHIP, 
This is a separate department, under the supervision ofie 
most competent instructor, where Plain and Ornamental Pea- 
manship is made @ specialty. 
Lxyorures on advertising, business correspondence, aad . 
general topics relating to success in life, are given on Sater 
days. 2 
DEBATING On business subjects every Tuesday evening at¥ - 
o'clock. 
OF A PRACTICAL BUSINESS 

EDUCATION. 


From Freedley’s Treatise on Business. 


(When Mr. Freedley published his excellent work on busi- 
ness, institutions of this kind, designed to supersede thé 
counting-room in the practical education of young men, had 
not commanded the attention of educators, and thus he 
speaks of ‘‘ counting-houses.”) 


In the education of the young man, great care should be 
taken that the health be not impaired, and the mind lose its 
spring and elasticity, under a load of cumbersome and ua. . 
practical learning. It has been said that at least one-fourth 
of the students in our literary colleges leave them with im- 
paired health. Fully one-half are too sensitive to bear the 
rude jostlings of the world. It is wonderful how many 
parents spend money which they can illy spare to unfit their 
sons for all future usefulness. 

The Hon, Geo. S. Hilliard has drawn a graphic picture, in- 
tended as a source of consojation to those who are deploring 
their fate that they cannot attain a collegiate education ; and 
we use it to show the advantages of a counting-house over a 
college education : ** Two youths, for instance, of the same 
age, leave school at the same time, and one enters college 
and the other goes into a counting-house. And let us sup- 
pose them equally conscientious and equally disposed te 
make the best of their opportunities. The collegian works 
hard and learns much, and in time acquires distinction ; but 
from the recluse life he has led, he is likely to have awk- 
ward manners and an unprepossessing address, and perhaps 
has impaired his health. From not having been trained ‘to 
self-contrel, he is perhaps impatient of contradiction and 
needlessly sensitive. We is probably conceited, possibly pe- 
dantic, and pretty sure to want that sixth sense which is 
called tact, He knows much of books, but little of men or 
life, and from mere confusion of mind incurs the reproach of 
weakness of character. On the other hand, the youth whe 
enters a counting-room finds whatever of conceit he may 
have brought from the village academy is soon rubbed out of 
him. He is obliged to keep his wits about him, to decide 
quickly, to have accurate eyes and truthful ears, to learn 
that there are just sixty minutes in an hour, and just one . 
hundred cents in a dollar. The hours of his day come 
freighted with ledsons of self-reliance and self-command, 
and the grain of his character grows firm under the discip- 
line of life.” ; 
A business education will be of advantage te every man, 
whatever his future occupation may be. To farmers, it will 
teach business habits and attention to accounts, which will 
give them increased interest and success in their business. 
To the mechanic, it will teach order, system, management, 
the practical value of book-keeping, and remedy many of 
their deficiencies. To the professional man, it will afford a 
clearer insight into the practical operation of business 
affairs, and give him facilities in obtaining practice, 


GENERAL INFORMATION TO APPLICANTS. 

Nora.—This is solely and purely a Business College, ‘as its 
name purports, as distinct in its design and purpose as a 
Law’ College or a Medical School, and every branch of study, 
with every facility In Buildings, Arrangements, and Profes- 
sorship, is adopted to that end. It is not intended to gradu- 
ate Lawyers, Doctors, or Divines, or to prepare young men 
for Yale, but to fit them as thoroughly as possible for busi- 
ness in the different walks of enterprise and commeree, and 
assist them to positions if they desire it and merit it. 

It is essentially different from the so-called Commercial 
Colleges, the Course of Instruction being more thorough 
and extensive, and conducted entirely on Practical I’hilose- 
phical Principles. 

What they term a Business Education (2) is not accepted 
here—as neither is the partial course pursued in Academies 
and Seminaries in connection with regular Collegiate 
Studies. 


THE VALUE 








Youne Men desiring admission must be of good moral char- 
acter and industrious business habits. Their age and pre- 
vious education is not considered. 





Srupents are admitied and enter upon the Course of study 
any week-day in the year. Each person occupies a separate 
desk and is instructed individually, thus avoiding being 
drawn along by a class faster than his ability and previous 
education will admit, or being retarded by a class that can- 
not progress as rapidly as himself. 


TERMS, ETC. 

Scholarships, giving the student all the advantage of the 
Business Course until graduation, are issued at the office of 
this Institution for $35. 

Where two enter at the same time from the same place, for 
$30 each, 

Clergymen’s Sons, $30. 

The Tuition Fee must be paid the day of entrance. 


\ 





BOARD. 
Board is $2 50, $2 75, and $3 per week, according to place. 
Parents at a distance can rely upon their sons being board- 
ed in the best moral families, where every necessary atten- 
tion will be given them. 


Vistrogs are admitted to the Business Depariment of the 
College at any hour.during the day, to witness the novel and 
interesting operations of pupils and teachers. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Besides giving much intcresting Information to those who 
desire to become patrons of the Gollege, also contains much 
that is valuable to any member of the business community. 
It gives the complete forms and definitions of Notes, Drafts, 
Bill Heads, Checks, Deposits, and all bills ased in actual 
business in the College, (being the same as used by the busi- 
ness community ;) also form of scholarship, a sample of our 
Blank Bills, rules for correct Letter-writing, Book-keeping 
Rules, ete., etc. ; 

Specimens of Penmanship, Plan of College Bank, Plan ot 
Business Department, and Autographs of Two Hundred dis- 
tinguished individuals of this and other countries—making it 
the most expensive and valuable Catalogue ever brought out 
by aay Institute in the country. 


—_— 


TMAN’S PERPETUAL ALMANAC, GOOD 
FOR FORTY YEARS, 


Arranged in an entirely new and novel manner, suitable 
framing, for LIBRARING, OR PRIVATE ROOMS, OR HANGING 
FLACES oF Business, ls sent, free of charge, to all who wilt 
send a list of the names and post-office address of the young 
men of their acquaintance, in their vicinity or abroad, 
who will probably be benefited by receiving a pamphlet 
of this Institution. Write Name, Post-Office, and State’ dis- 
tinctly. 


THE COLLEGE PAPER, 


to the young men of the business community. 
Address Bw. G. EASTMAN, 
President Businoss College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








judicious, being those of a commercial nature, those that 





